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The Prematurity of Immaturity 

will regret publishing this misgiven itinerary. If he is 
not a young man and is bogged fast in bewildering cross- 
roads, the book will be one more of the crowded minor 
fatalities on the literary front. From any standpoint it 
is premature; it may have satisfied momentarily a crav- 
ing to appear in print, but already it must have obliterated 
that satisfaction by coming back in all its gruesome im- 
maturity to haunt its author. It would have been passed 
over in silence; but as it is typical of many books of verse 
sent out in quest of reviews, the above remarks may serve 
as a hint to other self-deceived, and often embittered, 
would-be poets. Isidor Schneider 



CORRESPONDENCE 

THE ALLIED ARTS AGAIN 
I 

Dear Editor: It was with great interest that I read 
in Poetry for October, your comments upon my Musical 
America article. I am glad to have the opportunity 
and the invitation to express an opinion I have long held. 

I believe we should have something in the nature of 
a National Committee for the Protection of the Native 
Lyric from the Distortions Practised by Incompetent 
Composers. Poets, when asked for permission to make 
"settings" of their words, often grant it graciously and 
trust to luck. What a writer ought to do is to tell the 
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composer to make a setting and submit it to him for 
approval. But as few poets are willing to profess expert- 
ness in musical judgments, the writer usually has to 
submit to whatever outrageous interpretation the com- 
poser may perpetrate. I see no reason why a poet should 
not say to a composer: "Yes, you may make a setting 
of my poem, provided that, before publishing it, you 
will submit it to a committee on which both poetry and 
music are represented." Such a committee would be a 
step toward establishing a standard, and perhaps it 
might do a great deal, in ways other than censorship, 
to stimulate the progress of American song. 

One other thing might be spoken of as a possible reason 
why there is not greater co-operation among poets and 
musicians: often of late the poet talks business and pro- 
poses a division of royalty, whereupon the negotiations 
are soon at an end. There are different reasons in 
different cases, but usually this happens because the 
composer knows, if he has ever published anything, that 
the royalty will be too small to divide — a fact which he 
dislikes to confess, even to a fellow-artist. And he does 
not want to be forced to keep books and mail out each 
month a cheque which would probably fluctuate between 
two dollars and six. If there is money in music-publish- 
ing, the music-publisher must get most of it. 

Referring again to your editorial, you express doubt 
whether I have taken the trouble to get acquainted 
with, or try to understand, contemporary poets. But 
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I can plead guilty only in part — I have not been able 
to keep pace with all our American poets, it is true, but 
I have known some of them, and I am eager to meet 
others and try to understand their art. 

Instead of citing Carpenter's settings of the Tagore 
things in your editorial, you might more fitly have men- 
tioned his use of The Heart's Country, by Florence Wilkin- 
son; or the delightful song Henry Hadley made last 
year out of When I Go Away from You, by Amy Lowell. 

Please let me say in conclusion that I never have said 
there were not fine American songs. But they are 
remarkably few, and remarkably hard to place effectively 
in a recital programme. Charles Albert Case 

Northampton, Mass. 

ii 

Dear Poetry: To all serious students of the dance, the 
first sentence in your October article, " Poetry would like 
to celebrate its ninth birthday by inaugurating a closer 
affiliation with the allied arts of music and the drama — 
perhaps also the dance" is encouraging. That "perhaps" 
is deserved: only those who come in daily contact with 
the too-popular belief that the door to real achievement 
may be kicked open by a perfectly pointed toe, can 
realize how far the dance has traveled from its dignified 
origin. In alliance with that music and poetry to which 
the dance really gave birth lies her only hope. Music 
and poetry give the dancer a reason for existence. 
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We had the pleasure of working with Alfred Kreymborg 
in the summer of 1920, and not only felt that we, as 
dancers, had profited, but we gained an insight into, and 
a feeling for, the rhythm of modern poetry that nothing 
but the actual bodily expression of it could have given us. 
We have been fortunate also in being associated with a 
musician who has used pieces of Sara Teasdale's, Vachel 
Lindsay's, Bliss Carman's, and other moderns, as themes 
for dance-music. 

Certainly poets, musicians and dancers need not fear 
to join forces. They have the fundamentals in common. 
With such different, yet harmonious, outward manifesta- 
tions of those fundamentals, surely the result will not be 
unworthy of poetry or music, and will surely be of infinite 
value to the dance in its reinstatement among the arts. 

We so often fail to say the pleasant things we think. 
Poetry is a monthly refreshment. It is like a breath 
from freshly opened flowers, or a drink of mountain water. 

Bertha Wardell 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Note by the Editor: Another correspondent reminds us that Rupert 
Hughes, well known both as novelist and composer, has used a number 
of modern lyrics: for example, one of the editor's own, / Love my Life, 
originally published in Poetry; and quite recently Evening in the West, 
or better The Ivory Moment, by John Drury, from the new Los Angeles 
monthly, The Lyric West. Schirmer & Co. are Mr. Hughes' publishers. 
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